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ABSTRACT " ' , 

^ Two Specific questions were addressed in the study: 

(1) Do student teachers from randomly, selected in -center situations 
verbally interapt with students differently than randomly-selected 
non-center student teachers? and (2) Do center student- teachers have 
concerns that are different from those of non-center student 
teachers? Data was gathered from the Teachers Concerns Checklist and 
the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire completed by both groups 
of student^eachers. Non-center student teachers were placed in 
metropolitan school settings with no enrichment program input from 
the university, 'The teacher education center student teachers 
participated in a program consisting o£: (1) content seminars on 
discipline^ reinforcement strategies, and questioning techniques; (2) 
an orientation day to acquaint the student teac^ier with the center 
prior to the student teaching experience and to facilitate placement 
with the cooperating teacher; (3) analysi's of their teaching through 
the, use of audio and videxs tapes several times during the teaching 
experience; (U) individualized student teaching programs through the 
use of objectives that were summarized as a basis for their final 
evaluation; and (5) daily consideration in placing this research in* 
perspective is the lack of a well-developed program at the teacher 
education center used for this research. Results indicate that in 
order to make a significant difference, a teacher education program 
needs to provide experiences that will result in behavioral changes, 
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JlcKGROUND AND PROBLEM STATEMENT^ 
* ' . -I Rationale for this- Study . 

' ' ' Teacher centering is one of the fastest growing innovations on 



t:he/ educational scene today (Schmieder. & Yarger, 1974). It has been ' 
.* / , estimated that it usually takes .over twenty^eats' . for a new concept to / 

jf^^^--^ be accepted. Although Centers have /been in operation for 'ten years, in / 

. . ft . ' - >" " . / . . • ■ . ■ ^ . . • ' ■ * .. / 

'sect;tons of our country such as the midwest, the Teacher Education 

«J ■ ' /' / ^ ■ ' ,■ ■ ; \ ■ ■ ' * 

Center has essentiallly entered the; mains fiream df educational-'thoqght 
, /and practice in lesg tha,n five years (Sfehmieder & Yargc^i' 1974) , the 
..^ implementatJ^on of competericy-ba^ed programs^hae e^i^ioiiraged the develop-^ 
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, meht -of centers by colleges and universities. 

Since Teaqher Educatfion CecPters are a national trend In education 
^ ^ ' ±t behooves educators to Invest iiate the question of their effectiveness. 



r'urthermore, the cl^iiiiii^Vaiiced 
backing of a sound homtst res&a:^h. 



Among th^ claims m^!r^' ±n'>^s 




^6 isupport the- center concept lack the ♦ 



upport of the center concept are 

^: ... ■ 

is a place and a vehicle. for 



those maintaining t;hdt the center 

designing^ facilitating and promoting desired changes in education 
(Collins, 1972,); is a mechanisnft, f Ar the sharing of the responsibility , 
and the a<icountability for improv^g teacher education (Collins, 1970); 
offers improved preservice and inservice education through a unified 
approach to both (Collins, \972; Smith, E". B., 1975). These claims 
for centers are being made with very Ifttle rejsearch, particxilarly 



experimental research, to supportjyj^m. 



The curreiit literattire /flp^<fes little data on which to make 
decisions as to the^Mfect of centers' upon teacher education. It 
fbcuses. almost exclusively^^ii such issues as wals, organizational 
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' 'structure, sovereignty, st^ffl^ng and funding. Few attemp'ts have been 

,v made to provide etapirijcal data comparing the effectiveness of Teacher 

/, ■ ' ■ ^ ' ■ i 

Education Centers with traditional programs. con?feming the preparation 

' \ . ' _ ^' , . • ' . 

6S. 'competent professional^ educators. 

. The question that as yet remains to be answered is whether or not 

centers mak^ a positive difference in preservice teacher education. 

This research addressed this problem, * 

• . '^r ■' ' 

- ' Problem' Statement * 

■ • 

Tlie purpose of this study was to inyestigate the problem of 
•-whether or i^^centers make a difference in the- student teacher com- 
potency of pxeservice teacher education, l^ore specifically, the ques- 
tions addressed were: . * 
1. Do center student teachers from randdmly-seledted incenter 



situations verbally inter a?^with students differently than randomly- 



intef^^^ 

selected noncenl^r student teachers? . " ** 

2, Do center student teachers have concerns that are different 
from those of noncenter student teachers? 

Discussion of the Problem Statement 

— ^ — — ' w ^ ' ^\ 

In narrowing down the problem of which ^^ctors to assess in 

; . • \ . 

determining whether or not centers make a difference in teacher- 



preparation, several dimensions were considered. ^ While the whole' 
question of the effectiveness of the inservice component of a Teacher 
Education Center is important to determine, the decision was made to 
evaluate the behavior of preservice personnel only. There were • 
several reasons for this. Firstly, the development of centers .in the 
metropolitan^ area where this research was implemented has focused on 
preservfce education. Secondly, the evaluation of centers aa^^Jjiicles 
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for preservice education continues to be of current concern to the 
faculties of the many* colleges and universities whose programs are 
Implemented In centers, ^ ^ •» 

Th^ issue of the attitude of center student teatihers toward the 

student teaching experience as compared with noncebter student teachers 

\ ' ' ' ■* ' , ■ .' ' . ' ■ • ^ 

. has been Investigated in a very; few studies, only/ two of which were 

both large '^cale studies and experimental in nature (Collins, 1970; ^ 

Teacher Education CentJer Self Study, 1975,) And while evidence con- 

earning attitudes may be very supportive of the Center cbncept, realis- 

tically, it is data on the analysis of teaching behavior and teacher'' 

growfit^that will clarify the acceptability 'of the center concept. 

'•For this reason the decision was made to investigate teacher 

behavior using the following: (a) ^ *^&n instrument to mfea^%e th^^^SCa.l 

interaction between student teachers and their students, and (b^ ,'an^.' 

, • , • * ■ i . ' ' ' '/'f' . . , 

instrument to measure the concerns offstudent teachers using ^uari' expepir* , 
mental (center:^ and a control (noncenter) group. V " 

Interaction analysis instxuittents have been widely, xised to obtain 
research data about Jj^tructi^n (Travers, 1973; Simon & Boyer, 1970). 
The Collins study JBI& enters used the Flanders' instrxment to analyze 
teachers tudent interaction. The interpretations of the Evidence 
demons tr,a ted' that student teachers in centers teach differently (with 
"statistical significance)* than do those in noncez/ter situations 
. (Collins, 1970), but additional evidence needs to bd gathered. The 
Interaction Analysis for J gCiehce Teachers ( lAST) , was selected to 
obtain teacher^student interaction. data fo^!^ this research. 
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The concerns of centefr student teaetifers as a group have been studied 
only one investigation in process while thid. particular research was 
eing designed. The conceptualization of teachfer concerns,, an area some- - 
hat related^-to attitudes, is a relatively new dimension of the study of 
teaching. An instrument to measure teacher concerns/, the Teacher Concerns 
Checklist (TCC ), has been refined and validated sufficiently for research 

and was therefore selected as a measure of teacher growth conceptualized 

\ ^ . " ' . 

in terms of\ concerns (George, 1974). ' » 



. Recognying that research has indicated a significant relationship ' 
between the clinical assessment of ' teaching personality and the problems 
repotted by student teachers and-tfith their teaching behavior (Fuller 
and Peck, 1974), it was decided to have the subjects take the Sixteen 
Personality Factor Questionnaire . The data from this ttest were correlated 
with that from the use of «the two major instruments, the Intetaction 
Analysis for Science Teachers and the Teacher Concerns Checklist. 

"TT r-. 

To summarize, -bxiilding on previous' research,, the purpose of this study- 
was to investigate thk ^question of whether 05 not teacher centers make a % . 
positiv<,jdifference in preparing student teachers. To do this, data wer^ 
collected on the student- teacher verbal ,interdctioh,^^ concerns and person- 
ality of ^nter student teachers in comparison with noncenter student 

teachers. A listing of the specific hypotheses tested hafe been included 

• * 

at the end of this paper for reference (Appendix). 

Limitations 

Tills study was conducted within' the following recognized limitations: ' 

1. The data were collected ov^r a time period of only one quarter 

■ , • > ■ \ - 

ing one-^roup of" student teachers. 

2. During the time the experimental group was student teaching, 
e Center subjects who had not yet taken ECI 343, the Elementary 



School Curriculum, were taking this course blocked with ,thfeir student 
teaching. The problem of Identifying if and ,to"* what .degree this^ course 
may tiaye contr:ibuted to any changes measured by the ins^trumenfs used 

in this study was a recognized concern; . . ' 

' ■ ' ^ , . - . , ■ 

3. The' Center Coordinator where this research was implemented* was 

* ■-. ^ ■ * 

also the experimenter in this study. The Coordinator did attempt to. 
minimize the. effect of the- research by. not discussing the existence 
^of .or the nature of the experiment with the center student teacljers. ^ 
• 4: The findings of this '^'tudy may be limited to centers similar 
to. the one in which this research was carried out. 

5. The measures wererbbtained during the last few weeks of tifc 
school year before the gummpr recess. / 

6. The persons were 'trained to code the audio tapes us in^ the 
lAST as part of a project for a course *^akfen at the urban University 
where this research was implemented^ This arrangement did not allow - 
for the amount of >time and work needed to ^achieve a more acceptable 
estimate of observer reliability with an interaction analysis system 

that is as complex as the lAST. . - ~ ' 

■ ■ ■ -. *'" ' ^ ' 

Sinmaary of the Need- for the Study ^ ■ 

' \ ■ * * . ' ' 

Claims^ have been made foi' the teacher education conc*ept as a . * 

vehicle for educational iiiq)rovement . ; Centers are opei'ating across the 

' * ' • * ' - ' ' ^ , 

VU'. S. based upon thi^s assumption. Yet very Uttje research in general,' 

and only -two major experimental studies in particular, have been 



conducted to support this assumptxun. ..j^ 



/on. 

The need to investigate^ experimentally whether or not centers are 
making a difference in preiservice teacher education is obvious. This 
research addressed this prpbl«m. - 



II ; • . 

. ■ ■ ■ . '■ •' ■. » 

^- ^ -RESEARCH 'methodology ; 

Description of the Population and the Sampling> Prpcedu:ges 
Thlsj researph was conducted lislng the education majo^f who student 

taught duTi^g. the spring quarter of 1975 at a large metropolitan university. 

^ / ■ ' ' 

-On :the undeicgraduate level, this population consisted of Elementary, 

Early Childhood, and Educable Mentally Retarded majors^ on the graduate 

lever^ it- Included students working toward certification^ a Masters 

degree in Special Education or Elementary Education. • - 

\^andomlzed assignments of the subjects .to both the experim^tal 

and, control. group3 Kas accoiiq)llsh*ed prior to tiie spring quarter during 

' which this jese^arch was carried out. Initially, the experimental^ &id 

control groups consisted of twenty-two subjects each. Unanticipated 

coD^pllcatlons retjuced the nu^er of subjects to fourteen within each 

gtoup. *A discussion-fef the power estimates as a function of sample 

size Is Included In the section on research flncHngsy , / 

■ : The experimental group was then assigned to one Teacher Education 

Certter by the Director of -Field Experiences al the, urban university 

Sponsoring this research. The control group members were ass igiied to 

• -< ' * ■ " '■ 

placements in the metropq4.itan area other than in- a center. 

Treatment of the Experimental Group ■ , 

The treatment of .the experimental grbifp placed at the Rusk Teacher 

Education Center was the prbgram^as directed by' the Center . Coordinator 

and implemented by her with the assistance of the center coopierating 

teachers. ' * 

More sp^ec^ifically, this program consisted of a series o:^ content 

seminars directed by the Coordinator on the following topics: 

discipline, reinforcei^nt strategies, and questioning techniques. An 

Orientation Day progtam prior to the beginning of the qxi^rter was used 



to acquaint the 3 tuderit. teachers with the center so as to facilitate 

. * ' .'■ * 

their placement with a cooperating teacher. The student teachers also 

analyzed their teaching through * the us,e of audio and video tapee, 

several'-times during the quarter. They individualized their student 

teaching programs thraugh the use of objectives which were summarized 

as a basis for evaluation at the completion of the quarter. Throughout 

' the ,quart4r> the center coordinator was present on a daily baeis to 

id counsel the' dtv^dent teachers and work cooperatitig 



supervise 
teachers in supervision. 



, Treatment for the Non-Gente r Student Teachers ^ - * 
/ ~ : - . ....... , 

i , Since thfe non-center grotjp was randomly selected, ^it was expected 
rs^that their^^experiences we/e representative of those that most student 
teachers have during student teaching. The control group sxibjects 

- .. . A.,- ' 

. . .Were placed in non-center situations without -any input into their 

' > / : ■ . ' . . • • 

pr.ogfams for the quarter. - , ' 

•These student teachers were supervised by a vatietyf of professors ^ 
and, graduate, teaching assistjants from; trfe^ several departments within 
the School of Education at the ^jr^an university sponsoring this research. 
The nature of the college-telated experiences associated with these 
assignments varied from minimal supervision to weekly seminars with the 
college supervisors . / - 

The functions of the^e seminars were almo(st exclusively to allow 

the discussion of concerns among a group of . student teachers supervised 

. ■ " 1 ■ 

by. one college supervisor and to clarify the Idfeistics o'f that 

... . * y 

. J- 

supjarvisor's requirements fof student teaching. The seminars did not 
focus. on a content or skill area such as discipline or questioning 
techniques asNd id the center seminars. 



> Notification the Experimental and Control Groups 
The experimental group was notified about four weeks prior to 
/ the end of the cmarter that they i^eeded to make an audlo--tape for use. .in • 
this research, sfid thfat they y^2k'%k required ^to take the Teacher ' ' 



; J 



? 



Concerns Checklist aftd Sixteen Personality Factor Questidhnalre on 
June 2. The ipembers of this igroup were told only that they were part 
of a study concerning centers and that the specifics of the research 
wpxild be disclosed to them after the testing was completed. . 
At 'abou£ the sa^j|i|ii, the control group members were notified of 
. .their participation iin ihi^j.^tudy through a formal letter. This 
communication a;iso specified the procedures for audio-taping and the 
date and time they were to report to take the. 16-PF and the TCC. 
This was followed ^y an Informal, phone call to allotw the experimenter 
feedback frbtn the student teachers and to answer any questions which 
these peopl^e might have concerning their participation in the study. 
' The cooperation of all of the supervising teachers and the principals 
at the schools- involved was secured prior to the data collection, 
- Recording the Audio-Tapes' ^ * 

The procedures for recording the audio-tapes were outlined in the 

• . ■ •■ . , • ■ 

letters mailed to the control group,, and the memotandtm distributed to . 
the experimental group. All subjects weye asked to audio-tape three 
fif teen-mitiute segment;s of their classroom teaching time on three 
dif ferait mornings of. the week and at varying times during these mornings 
du&lng the last two weeks of the quarter. 

The tape cassettes were mailed to. the control group members. 
Witfi.in the center, the Coordinator distributed the tapes to the Objects. 
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Coding" the- Ta^es 



7 



J 
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Five persons were trained to th^* audio-tapes using the lAST. * 

• These- coders were undergraduate students taking a learnings theor/ course 
at the urban^^university previously identified. They were selected by 
the experimenter from among a group f r5&; this class who volunteered ^to 

cqde as part of their course work. * . * »■ 

• . ' ." ' > ■ ■ ' 

These five student^ met with the ejcperimenter for two hours twice 
weekly for ^ weeks. "The training prpced^res used were those generally 
. recqmnendad^or with interaction analysis insti^uments; that is, the^ 
coders alternated coding and -discusged their codings for the purpose 
of increasing inter^coder agreement in. classifying what Jthey^ heard on 
the tapes. Ten different tapes were ji^ed for training purposes 
because according to Winer (1971), and Hall' (1972) at least this number 
, is needed to legjLtimately determine the intraclass correlation 
i coefficient which .the experimenter dsid'-fio 'fealculate inter-coder 
.reliability,. 

' > , . ■ v . - . ■ 

' ' ■ ;^ ' ^ Determining-' gbdej Reliability 

When verbal bihavlor is coded over a period of time, it 'is important 

:jtQ. determine coder stability. Coder, stability is the extent to which,f 

ther^ is agreement in coding oyer a period of ''time and^ amorig coders. 

Coder stability among several coders is called jlnter-coder reliability. 

As recommended .by Winer (1962) and Hall (1972), the intraclass * 

correlatioif^ef ficient was used to calculate inter-coder reliability 

because i't has been observed that &s the number of categories in a 

' system of interaction analysis increases and the pace of the* lesson 

quicken^, there is an apparent reduction in the validity of th<j& Scott 

Coefficient, the ^customary ^statS^stiC/ for calculating observer reliability 

(Flanders, 1967).^ ^ \ \^ . ^ ' • \ 

u 



§4nce the coding was a partial requirement for a college\ourge 

arid due to the 'fensuing end of the quarter/ it wag necessary for the / 

• .- * * . \ - " 

coders to code the actu^' tapes for tfee stud4 prior to the final 

• ^ . / ^ \. 

calculation of ■the''intx»jf^class correlation- coefficient for inter-rater 

reliability. .The resul^of the calculation are discussed at. the' end \ 

of 'the section on research findings • • - ' • 

' ^Coding the Tapes ^ 

^ soon as the stijects; return'^^d the re^:orded tapes , to the experimente 
^ * - > . . . 

she randomly selected, one from among the three tapes submitted by each *, " 

^person.c^ These randdmly-chosen t^pe^ were ^ then given to the coders to 
code 'using the lAST. The sheets -of paper>ith the coded information , 
were milled to the ^Research and Development Center at Austin, Texas 
where the computer cards werfe punched, . * |^ 

Testing ' . 

At 3:00 p.m., on June 2, 1975, the members of both the exp^imental 
and control groups met in a room on tlfe campus of the . urban univers'|.ty 
previously mentioned to fill out the 16-PF and ;Teacher Concerns Checklist 
After the.tJ:^sTing session, th^ experim^ter answered' questions raised 

' about* tl|i:.Tj^f5|tire ot the study, - * ; ^ « 

' \ . W-^^-'''- ■ ■ ^' ' ■ . ^ 

The e^erimenter scored the 16-PF and TCC"^ pests. The data from them 
that were relative to th^ hypotlteses formulated af the initiation of" 
ttis" study, were punched on coi^uter ^rds. ' ; 

Data Analysis 

The initial analysis^ at tiihe I?AST ..data was TperformeH at the Research 
a;>d Development Center at the University q| Texas at Austili since, the ^' 
program for scording the system was already on the computer there where 
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it'wa8''deveioiBd.- The coinputer sheets with the;- matrices for, the subject 
,i^ri*>e^groups'as well'as the ratio. and frequency tallies needed to_ test 
£hfe..kypotheses were returned .to the experimentet. , • 
ji The remainder of the data analysis involved , the use of" 'the' computd 
^facilities at th^ metropolitaii uni^rsity sponsoring -the research. TWo 
statistical techniques w-fere applied to test the hypotheses: analysis 

- . - ' ■ » 

of variance and correlatipi\. 

A fixed, effects profile analysis of variance design was used with 
one between subjects (factor (treatment condition) and one within . 
subjects factor (test item tj^e) . The specif ic computei. program used 
was AHOyBMr an analysis of variance for repeated measuies. This analysis 
was run three , tiiue/v once with the I^"ratio data ;*agalii with tl^IAST 
frequency tallies; and finally, with jthe TCC scores. 

Had^gnificarice been indicated l|y this procedure, th6 Gei&ser 
and GreeJouEO Univariate. Conservative F Test (1958) would have been 
used as descrjyjed^ir Caltc (1973)" to correct for possible inter- 
dependence c-ioo^g the dependent measures ^d violation of the assumption 

■ ■■ ^ - ' ■: • . ■ . i • 

of homogeneity of variance. | . " , ' . 

The scores from tKe TCC and the. were correlated with the 
16-PF factbTS-. The computer program i«ed for this correlation was 
the' BMD03D which printed out a correlation z^r^ri'^ for the subjects 
in the experimental and- control groups combldted. 



/ . ^ REPORT OF)RBSEARCH FINDINGS 

. ^ (^neral Results fr ^|a/thfe^ Profile Analysis - of Variance 

An analysis^ of vari^ce showed tlTat the between subjects factor ° 

•■'.*'''. ' ♦ . '■ 

/(Center treatment) did not have an overalll -significant Effect (p> .05) 

as measured by ei*ther the Interaction Analysis for Science Teachers 
or the Teacher Concerns Checklist . The F values computed for the be- 
tween subjects factors were as follows: fbr^the lASff ratio data 

(Table I); 1,04 for the lAST frequency data (Table 2); ai\d .43 for 

• ■ ■ * 

the Tt5C (Table 3) . ' " 

\ 

No significant differences were found in the .interaction effects 

• ' ' * ■ * ' •* 

between treatment andVtest types in any of the analyses of variance. 

• ■ w «. ■ * 

The F ratios computed for the interactions were for the lA&T ratio 
data, ,25 (Table 1'), for the lAST frequency data, 2.07 (Table 2), and 
for the TCC, 1.28 (Tables 3). This Indicated that the treatment. did 
not produce significant changes* in the experimental groxip on any of the - 
tests. - - ' .* ' . 

General Results of the Inter^Correlatjon 

j. A correlation among the sixteen personality factors\€fi measured by 

^ . • . - . V -A • 

the Sixteen Personality Factor Quesjj^onnalre with the primary tactics, 

the le\;^ls'of questiohitig, tlie flexibility ratio an^the indirect/direct 
teaching ratio (from ihe lAST) and the three concerns (from the TCC) re- 
suited in no si^ificance (p > .05). BaSed upon these results, it was • 
concluded that: (a) . there was no relationship between the coivcems ex- 
pressed by teachers^ as measured b:^^ the TCC and the personality factors 
according to the 16-PF ; (b) there was no relationship between the 
concerns of student teachers and th6£r teacKing behavior as measured by 
the lAST instrument and; (c) there was no relationship between the 
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Table I 

/Univariate Analysis of Variance 
lAST Ratio Dat^ 



Source 



MS 



13 



Setweckt Subjects 

Center Treatment (A)' 
' Error ^ " 



1 30.85 
26 , 88.70 



.34 



V. Within Subjects 
Test Type (T) 

Treatment and Test TJrpe (AT) 
Error 



5 931.11 11.01 

5 21.22 .2& 

130 84.55 



i 
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Table 2' ' 
Univariate Analysis, of Variance 
lAST Frequency Data 



Source 



df 



MS 



Between Stibjectil: ivr^i?; 

Center Treatment (A) 
. ^ Error 



1 
26 



1195:18 

1145.32 



.1.04 



Within Subjects 
Test Type (T) 

Treatment and Test Type (AT) 
Error 



6 48809.20 . 43.29 
'6 2334.91 2.07 
156 1127.27 . 




16 ^ 



15; 
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Tdble.3 . 



Univar,iat;e' Analysis of Vati*icfce 
Teacli^ Con Asms Chepklist/ I)Jta. ;rr;y 



Source 



Between S»bj|^{;|s' 
. '.'Center T^^'tiS^ (A) ^ : 
• \- -e?ror.v V/V^' ' - 

\ oiWJ.-thin •S.ili'jfects ' 

V>g!kst Type'-: (!)'■• 
- yl^reatoent and Test Type (AT) 




2 
2 
52 



MS 



141.44 
328.48 



49236.22 
' 96". 51 
74.90 



.43 



510.16 
1.28 
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personality factors of teachers and their teaching behavior as tested 

. ... f< 

by 16-PF and the lAST , |' 

Power was calculated using the tables ,fpr statistical analysis 
by Cohefti (1969). For' the large effect, the/ power estimate foVthe 
treatment factor was approximately .78. While is iower than- would be 
desired, comparable estimates are not unique to educational studies. 



Int^ Coder Relijability 



Since it was recognized that the validity of the Scott coefficient * 
commonly used to estimate Inter-coder reliability decreases as the pace 
of a lesson quickens and the nuniber of categories in a system increi^ses, 
the intraclass correlation was calculated. This was a category-by- . 
category analysis for each of the five coders across ten minutes of the 
same ten tapes. The resulting coef fic^j^'i^are listed in Table 4. A 
coefficient value of .50 or greater is generally considered to be ac- 
cep table; . ^ ^ ' • ^ 

* • While the incidence of a low .coefficient cap indicate the low in- 
■ cidence of a category on the tapes * coded; this assumption is not com- 
.pletely supported by the experimenter's evaluation of the tapes wed for 
training the -coders. The conclusion is that in some of the categories 
such as 4 and 9, which had high incidence, the low coefficients must be 
the result of low coder reliability. . IS other categories, such as 1, 2 
and 7, the assumption that a low correlation coefflcdejit is due to the 
low incidence of that 'category is warranted by an analysis of the tapes 
us6d to compute' the estimate. ' 

" Since ;.thejE>rocedures outlined in the lAST Manual for training coders 
in developing a common frain^ of reference Vere carefiilly followed (Hall, 
1972), the explanation of the low estimate of coder stability lies in the 
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Table 4 

Observer Reliability Coefficients 
For> the Intraclass Correlation 



/ 



' Category - 



Coefficient 



1. . Accepts feelings . \ " / . 

2, v Fraise 

3> Accepts studetits ' statements ^ 

4, Question 

5. Direction 

.6^. Provide siabstantlve information 

Criticizes or rejects student's behavior 
Teacher ccnitrolled silence 
9. Student statement 

10. Student questions : 

11. Affective response ^ 

12. Stfident activity' ' ^^ 

.13. Division of student-to-student interaction 
14. Nonfunctional behavior 




I 
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amount of time allotted for training the coders. Since these persons^were 
coding as a project requirement \)r an undergraduate course, the amount 
of time necessary for developing a common frame of reference exceeded that 

available •within the constraints set up for coder training! 

r " ^ , . ■ ' • _ - . - 

■<» ■ ' ^ • .• 

;•.■..>■ , • ■ • - 

Summary of Findings • 

■ ' ■■ - , * 

. ResuPts from' the repeated measures analysis of variance for each of 
the test 4:ypes yielded statistically insignificaA:" differences" between the 
experimental' and control groups. The inter-correlations among the measures 
did -not result in significant correlation coefficients. 



• . . • . ' ' : ■. . • ; . • 19 

■ . . * ^ :' .IV 

• '.• ; ; i DISCUSSION. AND IMPLICATIONS 
DlscusBlon of the Limitations Affecting the Lack of Signlflcffige 
The lack of statistically significant findings, based upon the typotheses 
tested' must be cautiously Interpreted In light'of the limitations imposed 
by several conditions.- These limitations are generally of several kinds 
relating to the following: research meth'odblogy , the spclology of the 
scho9l& and the current research problem of identifying differencea 
In centers. ' ^ . . * * / 

Research Methodology ' . * ' 

" , Limitations Related to Low Power^stlmates r 
With regard to research methodology, the Initial quLallflcatlon Is the 
low power ^^^Imate , a function of reduction in^ saipple size to twenty- 
eight subjects due to ^mcontrollable factors. Change would be difficult 
to detect uiider these circumstances due to the. probability of making a 

Type 1 error, that is, not rejecting a null hypothesis that is 

. ' , ' r ■ -■ ' ■ ' 

really false. Real differences may not have been detected. However, 

low power estimates are not uncommon in educational re^earchj. 

, ' ' I^ov Coder Stability 

A second factor related to research methodology was the low estimates 

of Intercoder reliability. The training of students to code as part-,of 

a project for an undergraduate course has severe limitations with an 

interaction analysis 'system as complicated as the lAST, v. 2. *The problem 

of developing a common frame of reference is multiplied with increases "in 

the amount of categories in a system, the number of coders and the 

frequency. of transitions in the tapes coded. Developing coder reliability 

* ■ - • ■ . 

with the lAST requires a situation unlimited by time constraints. 




Research In the Classroom '/ . 

Another research limitation involves the necessity of u^ing the class- 
rooms >of a public school system for research. While such a setting 
' provides the most realistic situation for the study of teaching, control 
of the variables is limited by the need to avoid disruption of normal 
procedure. . The need to tape the clas^oom teaching, of the student 
teachers as close to the end of the quarter as possible to maximize 
Jtheir time for growth resulted in taping some artificially "airrangedi- • 
situations. Classroom routine^ h^d been relaxed for end-of-the-year 
activities, students were hyperactive and teachers- patience limited. 
Test Scoring, Reliability and Validity 

Hand scoring the 16-PF and the TCC may have reduced, the reliability 
of the measures; Furthermore, despit^'Sc^ensive reliability studies 
with the 16-PF ,. the^^authors urge caret in relying nipon the results of 
one test to measure personality. And while reliability estimates 
calculated for the ptrrpbses of this research were comparable to those 
of the test develop^rp confirming reliance upon the stability of the 
test, use of several forms of the 16-PF might have resulted in increased 
response reliability. ■ . . • 

The cqn^ept validity^ of the 16-PF has been cross-validated in 
extensive studies with different adult population samples (Mtox^al for 
16-PF) . ' Validity. studies for the TCC , however, have been carried out 
with only a few population Samples and additional validation studies- 
ar6 currently in progress. Int^rcorrelations xisiAg the subjects in 
this: study resulted in coefficients' that were considerably higher than 
those reported by the TCC authors . This was Interpreted to' mdan that 
a pattern of concerns expressed was difficult to discern because 
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whenever a student teacher |xpr^sed a concern, he or she tended to do so 
in two or even three of the categories rather^an only one. Confirming* 
this, Fuller .(the author of the Concerns Theory) observed the tendency 4^ 
of teachers to express concern over whatever situation was' s^igg^ted. to 
'them (Fuller, Parsons & Wat kins, 1969). ,^ 

To summarize, test resuilts may be questioned \{iue to: hand-scoring, 
>te&t reliability using the 16-PF ; th^ need to improve the concept val±( 
of 'the TCC. ' ^ ^ 

* * . * * Identlfyixag Center Differences > 

The Idck pf significance on any of the measures reported previbtisly 
could also be due to the typi^s of tests used to "measure change. The 
measures used :aia^ ^ave adequately reflected the changes that were * 
made in the ^qi€itaunesJ|£al group. 

This is especially true of research on centers because ,^e potential 



r 
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sources of effects within centers haye not been ^accuratel^ identified 
and could be attributable to several interactive phenomena as the litera- 
ture illustrates (TECSS, 1975>. Indeed, considering the paucity of 
studies on centers and the complex center makeup, the few significant 
differences, reported in the literature are remarkable- (TECSS, 1975; 
Collins, 1972). . , 

Sociolopy of the Schools 
Several other limitations which may have influenced the insignificance 
found in this study relate to the sociological makeup of the schools in- 
volved; .The failure to measure more flexibility, indirectness, open ques- 
tions and concern for pupils among the center student teachers as com- 
pared with their no'ncenter "counterparts could be related to the coiqplex 
sociological nature of the public schpols where the experimental group was 
placed. ^ . 



Teachers. within this school system have been assigned to scho63i;j;^ 



'it,*'' 



according -to a dourt-ordered racial ratio and students /attend either 
their neighborhood school or a school of their choice where^^ey 
would be a part of the racial minority, Th^ racial makeup of the student 
body of the Center schools were from low income families; By contrast, 
the. control grou^ students' taught in s lib urban, white, njiddle class 
. neighborhoo'ds . It could, be argued that the* Center sfudent teachers were 
reflecting some of the odjjcerns and teaching styles and strategies of 
their cooperating teachers' specif ic to both urban schools in general and 
to a specific/ metropolitan school system In particular. ^ 

Lack of a Well-Developed Center Program , 

One final consideration in placing this research in perspective 
is the lack of a well-developed program at the Teacher Educatioti . 
Center used for this research. To make a real Afference, \ 
education program needs to provide experiences that \f±li <vi^1^ 
behavioral changes . 

The program currently provided at the center needs to be expanded 
to include' more clinical evaluation of teaching techniques by trained 
cooperating teachers. Such a program can best be based upon decisions 
made about which teaching competencies shoxild be achieved by the student 
teacher3 who-are graduating from the university placing students in that 
center. Direction and program-decisions based oft that identification of 
direction are heeded to clarify program definition within the center. 
ThiJ research- may have been directed at measuring effects that "fcould 
only result from'a richer center program in terms of experiences 
provided for the student teachers. ^ 



Several trends within the data were not apparent as a result of 

the analysis relevant to hypothesis-testing/ As mentioned previously 

the F value for the 'analysis of variance conqjuted on the frequency 

data for the interactipn^J^tween treatment of test type and the 

* ' « • ' ■ ' . ^ ' ■ ■■ ' 

means demonstrate that in some- categories of teaching l)^haviors there 

was i&ore indirect behavior within the experimental group than in the 
control group. While recognizing that these could be 'random Events 
^and should be tentatively accepted, they are consistent with previous 
center research (Collins, 1972). : 
^ Furdier-lnves^igation of the lAST matrices' of >oth groups provokes 

some interesting questiorvs. The tally/ bn the teacher-to-teacher tran- 
sition catfegory was higher for the control group (1637 to 1907) but 
the control group's tally for the student-to-student continuation 
. block wa^ twice that of the experimental group (614- to 1240). When 
the. higher control group's teacher-acceptance-of-student-sitjatement 
tally (507 ta 699) is viewed in the light of this huge difference in 
the amount of student talk, it makes the control group's apparent 
indirectness as concluded seem much less certain. It woixld appear 
easier to score a .higher freqxiency in the acceptance-of -student- ' 
sta.t;ement category when there are twice as many student statements 
^ to accept. • . ' 

The questions becomes, did the style of the noncenter student 

• ■ - — \ ^ J - 

teachers elicit more student responses or coxild the double verbal 
( ^ 

, output by students of the. control group be a function of the socio- 
economi9 makeup of those .schools within middle class suburban 
neij^bbrhpods. There is research, supporting the latter explanation, 



.whicTi^ indicates that students in iiliier-city schools tali lesft and 
require different disciplinary tacticjs than guburff^ students « ' ' > 

. / ' ■ . ■ * : \, ... . ^ ^J^. - 

(H<6idefson, 1967). Contiiiued analysis of the lAST printouts revealed 
aj gred^er^^l of teacher ^i^agement. techniques by the experimental 
I group in^^^r study, which is also cons^istjent with th^ Hterature, 
Finally, the teacher talk/student talk ratio (2.68 to 1.82) ^ 
indicates more acceptance of student behavior by the experimental • 
group in terms of category one, which represents teacher recognition 
of and identification witli the feelings of students.' If students 
were less verbal but teachers acceptltlg, it would be logical to expect 

-exactli^. what .the center data indicated: ; less teacher accieptance of 

■'■ •*» . »• / ,' 

student statements but a large jtally of positive, affective teacher 

: ' ^ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ A"^ ■ . 

responses. * 

To .sxjmmarizff this analysis of the lAST data, the tes^g of 

statistical significance supported the conclusion that the noncenter • 

group was tnore indirect, used more oiJen qi^^tions ana accepted more 

student responses than the expe^rimental group. Further^study of thel- 

prijxtouts, however, viewed, in light of the.research on student behavior 

vis-a-vis the socioeconpmlc nature of the neighborhoods of the schoois, 

makes such a conclusiop appear less clear. - . 

Implications fot Future- Research 

• • ■ . - * 

. Based upon previous research as well as the limitations of the . ♦ 

research methodology,^ the concerns related to identification 6f center 
'differences and the sofciological natui;e of schools as 'discus6e<f" rele- 
vant to this study, the fcfUowing sugjgestions are offered^^for jEuture 
investigation: . 
^ 1-. To eliminate the confounding factors r^^lated to inner-city ^ 
schools, balance the placement of student teachers in inner-city and 
sliburban schools within the experimental and 'control gro;(ip9. ^ 

^ 2fi u .■■ 
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An alternative would be to use four groups placing an experimental 
ancj a control section in both- Inner-city and suburban settings. 

A'^orollary to this is the need to carefully* defyie the criteria 
by which inner--city and I suburban schools ate identified. 

'a 

2. Use a larger sample^ to increase power. 

« 

3. Collect data during the Fall and Winter Quarters to eliminate 
the pro1)lems attendant to collectirlg ^data in a classroom during the 
last weelx^is of a school year. 

4. Train &dets within a situational framework that permits^^ the 
attainment- of acceptable coder reliabilLity. ^ This would require post- 
poning coding until adequate reliabilit]^ coefficients have been 
estimated. ,f?^ ' 

5. Continue to use the Interaction Analysis for Science Teachers . 
The low coder reliability estimates calculated for this study and the 
statistically significant findings in previous research using an / 

3 ■ " 

interaction analysis system to measure change (Collins i 1972) 

warrants replication of this aspect bf the study. « 

* • * * ■ . 

6. Siij^end atteiq)ts to measure center effects using the Teacher 
Concerns Checklist . This suggestion is based on evaluation of the 
validity questions involved in the development of the instrument and 
the lack o^, significdiit' results using the TCC in the recgnt Maryland 
study' (TECSS ; 1975). . 

7. While' this study was designed with an awareness of the * 
importance of the role of the cooperating teacher during, student 
teaching^ the decision was made to f ocusr* thia research on measuring 
changes in student teachers only. Investijgation of the role of the 
cooperating teacher and^ its relationship to the student teachers within 
center^ could provide valuable information concerning any differences 



centers might make In teacher education. 

8. The insignificant results obtained in this study suggest the 

need to approach center research with caution both through formative 

evaluation of w^at is happening in centers as well as through the 

use of conceptual models for research and teaching. Analyses of the* 

teaching learning process upon which formative evaluation should be 

based are as Important as the use of conceptual models in. guiding 

, " . ^ ■ 

imijrovements in ^fel^cher education (Gage^ 1963)^ 

^ Orie way to approach the analysis of center activity woxild be 

through the use of case studies. Careful investigation of a small 

nuihber of individtial student teachers might provide insigjit into the 

significance of centers that 1^ lost in group analysis. This kind of 

Investigation would hopefully lead to the development- of paradigms 

or.jp^t^tems of research that would guide decisions concerning which 
\ ^ ■ . ' ■ 

^viMciables and the relationship among them that would provide needed 

research data about centers* 

Implications for Teacher Education 

As indicated in the previous- discussion of the research findings, 
considering the yet underdeveloped program at ^he Teacher Education 
-Center where this study was implemented and the research on centers, 
this study may have been attempting to measure results that did not 
exist. This conclusion points clearly to the need for program decisis 
concerning the student teaching phase of teacher education programs. 

To make a ''difference, the student teaching experience must be 
s'^ijuctured around what research has identified as good teaching and 
how these competencies caft^e developed* An integral part of a 



Student teaching program Is the selection and training of classroom 
teachers as supervisors and as models for the new professionals 
flayed with them. The center concept offers a framework for the 
implementatipn of this training, both preservlce and inservice, that 
appears to be making a^diff erence in centers with more developed 
programs (TECSS, 1975; Collins, a972)," The. center concept Itself, 
however, must not be naively assumed to be a^ panacea^ apart from the 
programs it. can' facilitate. ' • \ . . , ■ 

A second implication for teacher education suggested by > the 
research findings discxissed in this chapter is the need to differentiate 
am9ng' competencies needed for inner^city teaching aAd those needed to 
function successfully in suburban ^schools with students from higher 
socio-economic classei^. The higher percentage (50%) of student 
verbalization and less direction-giving by teachers in suburban 
schools (noncenter in this study) as measured by the lAST may have 
complicated the interpretation of the data from that instrument. 
The nonsignificant results may well have reflected the differences between 
teaching in inner-city versus suburban settings rather than center 
versus noncditer situations. 

This not only reinforces the need to avoid a simplistic approach 
• to an^ interpretation of the findings reported in this study, but. also— 
points again to a well-documented but frequently Ignored need of 
inner-city, integrated education: tq deal effectively with the 

problems in these schools, teachers need skills and imderstandings . 

■ ■ \ 

that are different from and not crucial to Success in sxiburban schools 
(Ornsteln, 1975) . The failure to measure a difference in the student 



teach^efs from the Teacher Education Center used for this study may ' 
reflect a failure to address the special needs of educators in metro- 
polit^ schools in the teacher eiducation program implemented in the 
center. Such an indictment should not be ignored. 

fin^l word of caution in educational program development is 
warranted by the insignificant results obtained. Despite prejudice 
against the null hypothesis among researchers and editors (Greenwald, 
1975^,) acceptance of the null hypothesis can provide information as 
valuable as rej'^ction when adequate research procedures have been 
followed.' Recognizing this, thefiack of a measurable dif^ference. in 
center effect in this study shotild cause educational decision-makers 
to pursue center development carefully. Such caution is needed at 
this J;ime when public criticism of the use of educational fxmds 'is> 

especially severe. The use of good research to guide decision- 

/ . ' «* J ' ■ 

making, however, is always sound policy. 
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Hypbtheses" i;. 

; . Based upon a: Veview of the literature in general and previous 
research on Centers and. expedience with Centers in particular the 
• experimenter cliose to investigate^ certain hypotheses. These are stated 
first as general research hypotheses followed by the related statisti- 
cal hypotheses stated in the null fonn. The level, of statistical 
significance selected for each was .05.' 

■ 1. The Center student teachers Will demonstrate more indirect 
teaching behavior than the noncenter student teachers as meJsured by 
the I AST . ■ , 

1.1 There will b^ no difference in the (a) indirect/direct 
teaching ratio; (b) the revised >indirect/dirject teaching, ratio; and 

•: (c) the teacher tallc/.student talk, ratio, as measured by the lAST . 

1.2 There will be no difference in the (a) teadaer to teacher > 
■ (b) teacher to student , (c) teacljer response to .student and, (d) single 

student continuation. blocks on the interaction analysis matrix as 
measured by the I AST . 

2.. Centey student teachers will demonstrate more varied aiid less 
rigid. patterns of /classroom interaction^ j : 

. . 2.1 There lyUl be no difference in 'the primary tact/cs as measured 
.by the- TAST . vy •. '■ . ; ' ' ■...••,■>',;. 

2.2 There will be no difference in the flexibility iatio as • ; 
measured by ,the. lAST . r ^ ■ , ' - ' • . 

3. The questioning strategies of Center stud^nit teachers will be 
mpre open as indicated both by the kind of questions (opgn versias cloiS) 



asked ^md by the teachers acceptance of thp student response (not 
looking^ for one right answer) ■ 

3.1 'There will be no difference in the* levels of questions 
asked by the : teacher as measured by the I AST , ' ; - - 

■ , • ; ' y -^^ . ^ ■ i ^ 

5\2 There will .be no difference in the number of tallies in the 
acceptr:ace-of-studerit-statement category, _ -iJC ' 

'1 Center student teachers will demonsti^ate a higher level of 
concern than nbn- center student teachers. 

4.1 There will be no difference in the concerns factors as ^ 
measured by the Teacher Concerns Checklist . ^ : 

5. There vfill be a positive relationship between teacher behavior 
and the level of teacher concern of both the Center and non-Center 
student teachers. /[ , 

5.1 There will be no relationship between the concerns factors 
and the levels of questioning T, * ' ' ' ^ 

5.2 There will be no relationship between the concerns factors 
and the primary tactics. " ; •/ 

5.3 There will be no relatiaqship between the- concerns factors. 

and the direct/ indirect teaching ratio. 

\ ■ ■ I- .. . ■■■■ 

5^.4 There will be mo rel^'tionship between the concerns factors 

' ■* ' ■ .' ' ' *■' • ■ ' . • 

and the flexibility ratio.: . \ 
. 6. There will be a positive relationship between'the 16-PF 
factors and the i AST and TCC scores ! , ■ . ^ ; 

6.1 There will be no relationship between the. concerns factors and 
the 16-PF factors. ' 

6.2 There will be no relationship between, the primary tactics and 
the 16 -RF factors. ' - . > 



6.3 There wiliyb^no reljktipnship between tfie 16-PF and the* 
levels of questioning, • ' * 

^ 61.4^ 'ITierc Will be no relationship between the- 16-PF and the 
indirect/airect teaching 

6,5 There wi^ll be no relationship between the 16-PF and the 
flexibility ratio,, v .^v ' ^ 
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